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XXXVII. A Letter from Father cPIncarville, 
of the Society of Jefus, at Peking in China, 
to the late Cromwell Mortimer, M. D. 
R. S. Seer. 

S I R, Pekin, Nov: 15, 1751, 

Read June 7, tt SHOULD be glad to have it in my 
‘753- p OWer to do more for your illuftrious 

Society, both as to my iituation and condition. We 
are very much confin'd at Peking; we have not even 
the liberty of going where we pleafe by ourfelves to 
fee things 5 nor can we, with prudence, believe the 
reports of the Chinefe, who make nothing of de¬ 
ceiving us, if they can defraud us of our money. 
When we can do no othetwife, we endeavour to pre¬ 
vent our becoming their dupes, as well as we can : 
and yet, notwithftanding all our precautions, we can¬ 
not anfwer for what intelligence we have this way, 
fo well as for what we affirm to have feen ourfelves. 
Every year I fend to our gentlemen of the Academy 
at Paris what I can difeover upon fuch matters, as 
I know concern them ; which has given me the op¬ 
portunities of fending you feveral curious things in 
natural hiftory. 

You ought to have received laft year fome leaves 
and flowers of different trees, befides a good number 
of feeds. The leaves and flowers of the varnifh- 
tree, which I lent, come from the province of Nan 
King. This tree is different from that I faw in the 
king’s garden at Paris. The latter is the fame with 
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what I faw at Macao; which was brought from 
Miffiflippi into France. 

We have not in Europe the tree, from whofe fruit 
the Toeng yeou is drawn. It were to be wifh'd they 
could raiie it there. The Toeng yeou is an oil, or 
natural varnifti, drawn by expreflion from the fruits, 
which I have fent you, of which they make a very 
great trade in China. It cofts but very little, the 
pound we : ght being worth about 7 or 8 fols of our 
money. I heard fay, that they fell it at Paris under 
the name of China varnilh. It is excellent for pre- 
ferving furniture, giving them a polifli not inferior 
to our varniflies of Europe, which cofl: fo much 
money. Perhaps they may make fome attempts to 
ufe it in Europe; but they will not fucceed, becaufe 
they know not how to prepare it. This oil is fo 
common in China, that the greateft: part of the peo¬ 
ple, in tolerable circumftances, rub over their tim¬ 
ber with it, giving it what colour they pleafe. It not 
only adorns their houfes, but alfo preferves the wood. 
The columns, that fupport their houfes, and thofe 
of the great room where the emperor’s throne is, 
are varnifti’d with no other than this oil. 

The Kou chou is a tree, of the bark of which they 
make the beft paper in China. The common paper 
of their books, which looks yellowifti, is made of 
particular fpecies of Bambou, of which they prepare 
the young {hoots, as we prepare hemp. They whiten 
it, by boiling it in lime-water: in this manner they 
prepare the Kou chou. There is no filken paper in 
China; all the different kinds of paper here are 
made either of bark, hemp, or of the ftraw of corn 
or rice. Sometimes they blend with this laft the 
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Italics of the Typha *. The paper made of hemp or 
ftraw ferves only for wrapping up goods, or to make 
pafteboardj and that made of the bark of the cotton- 
plant ferves for fans, being lefs apt to crack than any 
other white paper. 

The white wax, produced by certain infe&s, is a 
very curious and profitable thing. I have not yet 
been able to fee any of them. What has been told 
me by one of our mifiionaries, who has bred them 
himfelf, is not fufficient to give a proper idea of 
them. As to the manner of their depofiting this wax, 
it appears to me, that there is fome analogy between 
it, and the manner of the gum lac’s being depofited 
by certain ants *f-. 

In the emperor’s palace they very rarely ufe any 
other candles, than fuch as are made of this wax, 
becaufe it never emits any fmoke. The learned there¬ 
fore ufe them only, when they compofe an exercife 
upon their examination for degrees: for then they 
are confined in very fmall rooms, where the fmoke 
of tallow-candles would incommode them greatly. I 
believe the chief confumption of this wax is owing 

to 


* Typba paluftris major of Cafpar Bauhin. Cat’s-tail. 

§ In order to explain this paffage, I take the liberty of making 
the following remark. The Lacca-tree is the Jujuba Indica of the 
great Ray ; which produces this gum. The letter-writer is milled 
by what Garcias ab Horto fays about it, that certain largc-wing'd 
ants make this gum out of the juice fuck’d from this- tree, and de- 
pofit it upon the furculi, &c. of the fame : but the celebrated Ray 
and J. Bauhin fay, it is exudated, and by the heat of the fun con¬ 
creted into the form, in which it is found upon the parts of this 
tree. There are other trees, which produce this gum, as well 
as this, mention’d by Hermannus. 
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to their coating tallow-candles with it, which I /hall 
mention by-and-by. This wax is procured by boil¬ 
ing the matter rafped off the branches of the tree, 
the leaves of which are the proper nourifhment of 
thefe infedts, in a large veflel of water $ the wax 
fwims at the top, and, when cold, it is taken off in 
a cake. 

The berries of the tallow-tree are of great ufe in 
the fouthern provinces, where there are very few 
fheep. Almoft all the candles, fold there, are made 
of the oil drawn from thefe berries. They procure 
this oil in the fame manner, that I have mention’d 
concerning the wax; and as this oil is not of fo good 
a confidence as tallow, for its cohefion, when can¬ 
dles are made of it, they dip them in the white wax 
mention’d: the external coat, thus made, prevents 
them from guttering *. At Peking the fame thing is 
done with tallow-candles j nor do I ever remember 
to have feen them run down. I imagine, that our 
bees wax would anfwer the fame purpofes with this 
white wax of China. 

The feeds of the Yen tchi come from a plant* 
which I think very particular ; at leaft I cannot re¬ 
coiled any thing like it. From thefe feeds or berries, 
when very ripe, a tindture of a fine red is drawn, as 
may be feen in the flakes of cotton charged with this 
colour, fold here. They moiften them with a little 
warm water, and then exprefs the colour, which is 
afterwards evaporated to a drinefs, and ferves for 
water-colours. 

The 


* This is applicable to the green wax of Miffifllppi. 
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The Perficaria, of which they make indigo in and 
about Peking, merits attention. Indigo is alfo made 
of the Perjicaria maculata , with which the banks of 
rivers and ftreams often abound ; but it is of an infe¬ 
rior quality to that made with the other Perficaria, 
the feeds of which I fent you j and this even is not 
of equal value with that made of the anil, fuch as is 
made in the fouthern provinces here, and in thofe of 
America. 

The Hones of apricots come from a fpecies of tree, 
whofe fruit is not eatable. Thefe trees are only cul¬ 
tivated for thefe Hones, from which an excellent oil 
is produced for burning j and which, inftead of olive- 
oil, we ufe for our fallads. 

The Hoai tze are the clufters of the flower of a 
baftard Acacia, from whence a moll beautiful yellow 
tindlure is drawn, by boiling them with a little alum. 
The hoang tchi tze produces yet a finer tindlure: but 
the fineft yellow colour of China comes from the 
hoang pe piy and thefe three are prepared in the fame 
manner. 

A kind of Huff is made from the cods of the wild 
filk-worm, called kien tcheou t excellent for wear, 
when made for gain, but chiefly that, which is made 
from fuch cods, as I fent you in 174.9. It is fcarce, 
and dear. There is another kind of kien tcheou f of 
of which they fell a large quantity at Canton: it is 
made of the filk drawn from other cods, fome of 
which I fend you this year. Thefe cods are capable 
of being wound on wheels or fpindles. The firft I 
fent are only wound on fpindles j but firft they muft 
be boiled in a ftrong lye, made of the allies of the 
ftalks of the Sarazin corn, till they are capable of 

K k being 
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being pull’d afunder with one’s fingers, in order to 
turn them infide-out, and take out the fragments of 
the chryfalis j and as this kind of fluff is work’d like 
other cloth, the weavers do the reft. 

The fruits of the tongyeou , and of the tallow-tree, 
which you fhould have received laft year, were 
frefher than thofe I fent before. 

This year you will receive the cods of filk, which 
makes the filk called kien tcheou, with the butterflies, 
which come from them. The other things, which 
I fent, want no explanation. 

An Anpwer to the Quejlions upon the Natural Hiftory 

of Fofiils. 

T HE empire of China abounds in mines of all 
forts, as gold, filver, copper, tin, lead, iron, 
&c. The provinces, which produce the greateft 
quantity, are Tun nan, and See tchouen. The two 
greateft rivers of China, Kiang, and Hoang ho, fend 
down quantities of gold fand. The former takes its 
fource in the province of See tchouen, and the latter 
from Coconor: but they find mines of gold and filver 
in the provinces of Tun nan , See tchouen, Chen f, 
Chan tong, Hou kouang, Fou kien, Kouei tcheou, 
Pe tche ft j bnt, for political reafons, they work but 
few of them. I believe the principal is, left the 
greedinefs of gain fhould excite popular infurredions. 
They open them fometimes in one place, fom^times 
in another: but, upon the leaft appearance of a rifing, 
they immediately fhut them up again. We cannot 
give any account of what is defired, concerning the 
manner of working the feveral mines. We are not 
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in a way of informing ourfelves. I have endeavour’d 
for feveral years to procure fpecimens of the different, 
mines, but could not yet obtain them. If, hereafter, 

I can difcover any thing worth while in this matter, 

I fhall not fail to communicate it. As to what re¬ 
gards petrifactions, I have only feen a few crabs, 
pieces of wood, and fome bones, which I take to be 
thofe of buffaloes. I have fent into France fpecimens 
of all the Ample drugs fold by the druggifts at Peking; 
among which are fome bits of minerals, petrified 
bones, &c. to which I expeCt an anfwer next year, 
and fhall be better able to chufe what to fend of fuch 
things, as fhall be defired. This collection is one 
of the affairs, that coft me moft trouble. 

The article, that regards the deluge, makes me 
imagine, that the lift of thefe things comes from the 
celebrated Sir Hans Sloane. I fhould be glad to have 
an opportunity of doing him pleafure, and I would 
do it moft readily. All I know of it is this; the 
Chinefe have but a very confufed idea of an univerfal 
deluge. They only conclude from things feen upon 
the furface of the earth, that there muft formerly 
have been fome terrible hurricane, and that the fea 
had cover’d the face of the earth. A great mandarin, 
who had a better underftanding than the Chinefe 
commonly have, being fent into Ho nan , to vifit fe¬ 
veral places, obferved, upon the top of a very high 
mountain, a kind of bafin, the circumference of 
which, formed by the mountain, was filled with dif¬ 
ferent figures of fifties, fhells, and marine plants, 
imprefled upon ftones: He faid to another mandarin, 
who accompanied him, “ Certainly the fea muft have 
w been here: thefe fifties, fhells, and, plants are 

K k i “ found 
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u found only in the fea.*’ F. Gaubil fays, the Chinefe 
books pretend, that fuch impreffions are found upon 
the higheft mountains of Thibet, and See tchouen . I 
had an opportunity myfelf to go into the mountains 
about Peking, and even went up to the higheft, but 
faw nothing of this kind j and was informed upon 
the fpot, that they never found any thing like them. 

The greateft part of the dnabar of China comes 
from the province of Tun nan: and it is faid, there 
is fome alfo in Kiang fi, Hou kouang , and Koui tcheou . 
Kang hi y the great-grandfather of the prefent empe¬ 
ror, ordered a general fearch to be made thro’ the 
whole empire for antimony, but found none in any 
of the mines. 

I have the honour to be, with much refped and 
efteem, 

S I R, 

Peking, Nov. 15, Your moft humble and 
, 75 r * 

obedient fervant, 

D’lncarville. 
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